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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices 


j^-V)t'"  AMTOmTCEMT;     Wednesday,    JLnd  time  for  the  ^ekly  chat  with  Neigh "bor  'Ilho::ipson, 
who  is  trying  to  do  right  "by  his  home  and  his  garden  and  is  fortunate  in  havirig 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  is  cooperating 
with  Station  ;      in  presenting  this  weekly/  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.     Thompson  since; 
last  week  has  been  gathering'  in  some  information  on  operating  his  home  heating 
plant  which  he  passes  on  to  you  today.    How,  gentlemen,  your  neighbor. 

We  were  sitting  around  a  table  in  the  corner  drug  store  the  other  evening, 
drinking  lemonade.     Three  of  my  neighbors — Anderson,  Burns,  Lee— said  myself.  And, 
it  being  about  the  firstof  October,  the  conversation  drifted  into  a  sort  of  round- 
table  discussion  of  home-heating  systems.    And  of  a  somewhat  less  pleasant  subject 
taking  care  of  the  furnace. 

That  discussion  is  almost  an  auinual  event  with  us.    Every  year  about  this 
time  somebody  gets  a  new  idea.    Frequently  it  winds  1:55  in  an  argument.     But  what- 
ever form  the  discussion  takes,  usually  we  promptly  forget  all  about  it  until  the 
next  fall.    And  go  ahead  and  do  just  about  like  we've  always  done. 

This  time,  however,  we  decided  to  get  some  real  honest-to-goodness  inform- 
ation.   And  I  was  elected  to  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Well,  the  reply  came  only  this  morning,  from  Mr.  A.  H.  S^Jiner  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  division  of  the  Department.     I'm  going  to  read  you  some  of 
Mr.  Senner's  s^aggestions.     ^  was  interested  first  in  his  remarks  about  stoves  and 
fireplaces.     Some  of       neighbors  out  here,  you  know,  still  rely  on  them  for  their 
heat. 

First,  here's  what  he  says  about  getting  them  ready  for  winter: 

"Stoves  and  fireplaces  don't  require  m\;-i  conditioning.     It  IS  important, 
though,  to  see  that  all  equipment,  including  t-ie  chimney,  is  clean  and  tight  and 
constitutes  no  fire  hazard. 

And  then  he  goes  on  with  this  statement:     "Stoves  and  fireplaces  are  still 
used  very  widely.    But  they  are  not  nearly  as  effective  and  convenient  as  the  cen- 
tral house  heating  system.     We  al'-'ays  recommend',  where  its  possible,  a  change  from 
these  sixcfjle  systems  to  the  hot  air,  hot  water,  steam  or  "apor  t--pes." 

Right  along  this  line  Mr.  Senner  has  a  suggestion  that  may  be  good  news  to 
some  of  you.    Nowadays  you  can  have  a  hot  water  system  even  if  you  don't  have  a 
cellar  or  basement  under  your  house.    Here's  what  he  says  about  it: 

"The  boiler,  which  is  neat  and  compact,  is  placed  in  a  room  on  the  first 
floor.     Piping  from  the  boiler  is  connected  with  radiators  throtighout  the  house. 
The  system  is  so  small  that  control  of  the  damper  on  the  boiler  is  s-officient  to 
to  regulate  the  temperature. 

"Leading  manufacturers  have  developed  simple,  rugged  and  reasonably  cheap 
devices  for  control  of  the  boiler.    Among  them  is  the  room- temperature  regulator 
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which  keeps  the  house  at  the  desired  temperature  d.-y  and  night.     These  devices  are 
labor  savers  as  well  as  fuel- savers  "because  they  prevent  wasteful  overheating  of 
the  house." 

Now,  as  to  getting  the  heating  system  ready  for  winter,     I'll  just  read  you 
that  part  of  his  letter. 

"Only  a  few  simple  rules  are  necess-^.ry  to  insiare  warmth  in  the  house  from 
the  le^st  amo"unt  of  fuel  and  caretaking.     Taking  hot  air  systems  first,  the  prin- 
cipal precaution  is  to  be  sure  that  the  furnace  is  gas  tight.    And  that  no  object- 
ionable and  dangerous  coal  gases  can  pass  into  the  house  throtigh  a  leaky  casing  in 
the  furnace,    -^eakage,  you  krxow,  is  generally  not  detected  until  you  notice  the 
characteristic  ot)j ecti enable  odor.     Repair  of  leaks  should  be  attended  to  promptly. 
Right  now  it's  a  pighty  good  idea  to  have  a  competent  heating  man  inspect  your 
system.     That  will  insure  against  trouble  during  the  cold  weather. 

"Now,  if  you  have  a  water  or  steam  heating  system,  it  is  advisable  to  clean 
all  the  inner  surf.aces  of  the  boiler,  as  well  as  the  snoke  pipe,  by  hand.     That  is, 
if  you  didn't  do  it  last  spring.     It  is  NOT  advisable  to  try  to  clean  by  adding 
salt  to  the  fire.    And  it  isn't  necessary  that  a  system  be  emptied  and  refilled 
from  yer.r  to  year,  except  when  the  house  is  unoccupied  during  freezing  weather. 

"Tliere's  one  thing  that  should  be  looked  for  too.     If  the  cement  has  dropped 
out  of  spaces  between  boiler  sections,  it  should  be  replaced. 

"Then  after  a  steam  or  vapor  boiler  has  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time 

grease,  oil  scale  and  other  foreign  matter  accmulates.    And  it  causes  various  '  i 
kinds  of  trouble,  as  you  know.     The  simple  drainirog  and  refilling  of  the  boiler  is 
frcauently  not  enough.     In  such  cases  a  heating  mem  should  be  employed  to  blow  down 
and  clean  the  boiler  while  it's  under  pressure.    Manuf  acturers  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  complete  instructions  for  performing  this  work, 

"If  you're  starting  up  a  new  heating  plant,  you  may  have  some  trouble  be- 
cause the  wr.ter  level  is  unster.dj'-,    ^eating  0+  all  radiators  is  prevented  "because 
the  water  primes  and  foams.     This  indicates  insufficient  cl-^r>jiir^, 

"It's  easy  for  tho  water  gage  glass  on  a  steam  boiler  to  get  dirty.  And 
sometimes  it  becomes  so  fouled  with  dirt  that  it's  impossible  to  tell  just  where 
the  water  level  is.    For  safety's  sake  this  condition  should  be  remedied.     It  is 
very  imioortant  to  maintain  the  water  level,     ^f  the  level  is  too  low  there's  dang- 
er of  dai^io^e  to  the  boiler.    And  if  it's  too  high  the  wr.ter  is  apt  to  be  carried 
into  tho  radiators,  causing  noises  and  decreasing  the  hoating  effect. 

"It  is  also  important  to  see  that  the  hot  water  S3;"stem  is  properly  filled. 
And  here's  the  right  way  to  do  it.     See  that  all  air  cocks  on  radiators  are  closed. 
Turn  on  the  water,  or  fill  at  flannel.     Then,  beginning  with  the  lower  floor  open 
air  cocks  on  radiators  one  at  a  time  -ontil  each  radiator  is  filled  with  water. 
Then  close  the  air  cock  and  do  the  same  thing  on  the  second  floor  and  so  on.  Shut 
off  the  water  when  it  shows  ha,lf  way  in  the  gaioge  glass  of  the  expansion  tank. 
After  the  water  is  heated  and  in  circulation,  vent  the  radiators  by  opening  air 
valves  as  before.    Then  ac"!  water  until  it, rises  half-way  in  tho  gaijge  glass  of  the 
expansion  tanlc. 

"Finally,  to  get  full  heating  from  a  radiator  it  must  be  free  from  air.  So 
it's  a  riood  pleui  once  in  a  while  to  open  air  valves  on  radiators  to  allow  escape  of 
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air.     TThen  a  radiator  isn't  heating  as  well  as  us^oal,  open  tl'.e  air  valves  -jntil 
the  rnter  flo\Ys." 

Those  are  the  main  points  Mr.  Senner  emphasized  re<-=arding  care  of  the  heat- 
ing system.    He  did  mention,  too,  the  installation  of  gas  or  oil  heat  in  connect- 
ion with  tl:e  hot  air  system.     Such  combinations,  he  wrote,  have  proved  q'ciite  satis- 
factory '.Then  properly  installed. 

For  some  other  points  thr.t  are  also  especially  importajit  he  referred  me  to 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1194,  entitled  "Operating  a  Home  Heating  Plant."     That  "bulletin 
takes  up  luany  of  the  matters  already  iientioned.    And  in  addition,  such  vital  ones 
as  the  right  hinds  of  fuel,  care  of  the  ::;rates,  and  regulr.ting  the  draft,  all  of 
which  have  to  do  with  economic?!  use  of  fuel.    And  it  goes  into  detail  about  care 
of  the  chimney  and  about  sr.f egupjrding  property  against  defective  fireplaces  and 
flues.     I'm  .„oing  to  write  for  this  bulletin.     It  ought  to  make  a  mighty  handy 
reference  book, 

Mr.  Senner  closes  with  this  sug;i-estion:     'One  of  the  best  rays  to  ins'ore 
good  operation  of  the  heating  -.Isuit  is  to  get  printed  instructions  for  operation^ 
All  responsible  manuf :".cturers  gladly  furnish  such  instructions.    And  if  you  review 
them  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  and  FOLLOW  them,  you  shouldn't  have  much 
trouble  with  your  heating  system  during  the  winter. 

Well  1  guess  th-.t '11  have  to  be  all  for  today.     I'll  see  you  a-ain  next 

Wednesday.    By  that  timel  hope  to  have  some  information  on  what  to  do  with  trees 
and  shjTubs  this  fall.     Until  than, — don't  work  TOO  hard  cleaning  up  your  furnace.- 

### 

AiriTOUlIGE:.iEi:T';-    lleighbor  Thompson  has  just  told  you  what  Depo.rtment  of  Agriculture 
specialists  told  him  about  the  home  heating  plant.     He'll  bo  back  again  next  week 
at  this  time,  as  he  told  you,  with  some  timely  information  on  care  of  trees  and 
shrubs.    And  in  the  meantime. .. .if  you'd  like  to  have  copy  of  the  bulletin  men- 
tioned in  his  talk  today  we'll  be  glad  to  ;"et  it  for  you.     Write  to  Station  

for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1194,  "Operating  a  Home  Heating  Plant." 
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Primer  For  Town  Farmers 


Speaking  Time;    10  minutes 


Wednesday,  October  9,  1S29. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


AMOUI-TCEIvENT;     You'd  hardly  suspect  that      hardened  veteran  like  Neighbor 
Thomoaon  sets  himself  up  to  he  would  still  be  nursing  a  sentimental  streak.  But 
if  you  really  ::new  him  you  woixLdn*t  be  surprised.     And  in  his  talk  today,  he  re- 
veals for  the  first  time  £.n  esthetic  enthusiasm  that  he's  been  keeping  locked  Tjp 
all  these  years.    He's  goinp  to  tell  you  now  what  he's  learned  from  experience, 
and  from  his  neighbor  W.Rdi, ,     about  fall  care  of  trees  and  shrubs.    All  right, 
Mr.  Thompson. 


I  have  one  weakness  that  I've  always  managed  to  keep  secret  from  Mrs.  T.  Not 
that  I'm  ashamed  of  it.    But  a  man  likes  to  have  at  least  one  pet  sentiment  that 
he  can  enjoy  all  to  himself.     In  my  case  it's  a  sort  of  sentimental  feeling  about 
trees. 

I'm  far  from  being  a  poet.     In  fact,  the  only  verse  I  ever  wrote  I  labored 
three  hours  over  'cack  in  my  courting  days.    And  I've  regretted  those  three  hours 
ever  since.    Mrs.  T.  still  delights  in  reciting  that  poem  for  the  amusement  of 
company.    But,  if  I  WERE  poetically  inclined  I'd  like  to  write  something  •'bout 
trees.     I  was  that  way  when  I  used  to  roam  around  the  woods  as  a  boy.    And  in  that 
respect  I'm  still  a  boy. 

So,  one  thing  around  the  house  that  I  never  have  to  be  reminded  about  is  look- 
ing after  the  trees  and  shrubs.     I  suppose  I  spend  too  much  time  pottering  around 
doing  things  to  them.    Mrs.  T.  says  I  do  it  for  the  same  reason  that  I  like  to 
serve  meat  loaf  when  we  have  people  to  dinner.     Its  easy  work. 

And  its  true  that  after  trees  and  shrubs  are  once  established  they  require 
little  attention.    But  I  HAVE  found  that,  although  they'll  thrive  without  a  grer  t 
deal  of  care,  they  will  respond  to  a  little  extra  treatment.    Cultivating  for  in- 
stance.   And  applying  water  during  dry  weather.    And  putting  on  a  manure  mulch 
late  in  the  fall.    W.R.  B.  backs  me  up  in  this.    He  says  that  care  given  treen 
and  shrubs  this  fall  will  result  in  more  growth  and  vigor  next  j'-ear. 

It  was  W.R.  B.  who  gave  me  the  idea  about  the  manure  mulch.     I  get  manure  that' 
pretty  thoroughly  decomposed.    And  I  put  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  over 
the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,     ^t  provides  a  source  of  nourishment.    And  it  also 
serves  to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil  which,  as  you  know, 
is  often  detrimental  to  plant  growth, 

A:pply  this  mulch  late  in  the  fall  after  the  ground  has  frozen  and  let  it  re- 
main throughout  the  winter.     Then,  next  spring  the  residue  can  be  worked  into  the 
surface  soil.     Or,  you  can  rake  it  away,  if  you  have  grass  growing  there.  Its^ 
advisable,  thoiJgh,  W.  R.  B.  tells  me,  to  keep  the  soil  around  shrubs  in  a  culti- 
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vated  state,  rather  than  havihg  it  in  grass.    You  want  to  he  careful,  however, 
atout  imolching  or  allowing  grass  to  remain  around  fruit  trees,  especially  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  tn  account  of  the  danger  of  mice  gnawing  the  hark 
from  t"-:e  case  of  the  trunk  and  the  roots  of  the  tree, 

I'm  not  expert  enough  to  tell  you  rmich  ahout  pruning.    But  I  had  a  talk  the 
other  evening  with  D.  Victor  Lumsden,  Department  of  Agricalture  specialist  on  tj 
trees  and  shruos,  who  was  visiting  "iV. R.  B.  and  I  had  him  jot  down  a  few  tips  that 
I  co-jld  pass  on  to  you.    From  here  on  the  suggestions  are  Ih.  LuJnsden's, 

In  the  first  place,  the  purpose  of  pruning  flowering  shrubs  is  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  new  wood.    New  wood,  you  know,  produces  flowers  of  good  quality  most 
abundantly.    Now  most  flowering  shrubs  are  divided  into  %rfo  groups  as  to  the  time 
at  which  they  should  be  pr-a.ned,     J^hrubs  which  blossom  in  e^rly  spring  produce 
blooms  on  wood  which  •in.s  fo. Tiled  the  previous  growing  season.    So  if  you  prone  such 
shrubs  early  in  the  spring  before  they  bloom  you'll  remove  a  lot  of  beautiful 
blossoms  which  are  waiting  only  for  spring  suilight.    Examples  of  shrubs  in  this 
group  are  Forsythia  or  Goldenbells,  Vanhoutte  Spirea,  Bridalwreath,  and  Mockorange 
The  right  time  to  pruneothese  shrubs  is  just  after  they  have  flowered.    The  re- 
maining branches  produce  the  new  wood  during  the  spring  and  suir-mer  which  will  bear 
blossoms  the  following  spring, 

Now  for  the  second  group.    These  shrubs  bloom  later  and  they  bloom  on  the  wood 
which  has  been  produced  during  the  same  growing  season.    Examples  are  the  Peegee 
Hydrangea,  Shrub-althea,  and  Crepe-myrtle.     The  time  to  prune  them  is  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring  before  any  growth  starts.     Before  they  produce  the  wood 
which  is  going  to  bear  blossoms. 

Some  shrubs,  used  for  mass  effects,  don't  require  REGULAR  pruning.    Most  of 
them  bear  inconspicuous  flowers.     They're  frequently  found  in  hedges,  screen 
planting's,  or  as  a  background  for  a  flower  garden  or  for  flowering  shrubs.  While 
such  plants  are  developing,  pruning  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  dense. 
But  other  than  this  no  cutting  back  is  required.     Barcerry,  Privet,  and  Eive-lef.f- 
ed  Aralia  are  common  shrubs  of  this  kind. 

Evergreens,  too,  need  very  little  pruning.    What  IS  needed,  to  induce  density 
or  to  restrict  growth,  may  be  done  r.t  any  time  except  in  the  e'^.rly  fvll.    At  that 
time  removal  of  wood  has  a  tendency  to  force  new  growth  which  would  not  harden  be- 
fore winter.     In  any  case,  priming  should  be  very  light,  altho^jgh  it  may  be  done 
frequently.     Its  necessary  to  remove  only  small  branchlets.     It  will  ruin  the 
shape  of  a  coneber.ring  evergreen  for  several  years,  or  perhaps  permanently,  if 
the  main  trunk  is  cut  back  heavily. 

Trees  also  require  only  light  pr-oning,  and  they  need  it  only  occasionally. 
When  they're  young  they  should  be  pruned  so  th-.t  they  will  be  well-shaped  when 
mature.     If  yearly  inspections  are  made  branches  which  will  v/oaken  the  tree's 
structure  can  be  removed.    And,  if  a  high-headed  tree  is  desired,  the  low-hanging 
branches  may  be  cut  back  while  they  are  still  small.    Late  frdl  is  usually  tne 
best  time  to  prune  deciduous  trees  because  they  have  dropped  their  foliage  and 
the  branches  can  be  observed  more  easily. 

Deadwood,  of  course  can  be  cut  from  a  tree  or  shrub  at  ar^y  time.  A:id,  if 
the  wound  is  small,  it  needs  no  protection.  However,  if  a  large  area  of  t.:e 
haartwood  is  exposed,  you'd  better  apply  a  coat  of  white  lead  paint  -.v^th  a  grey 
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or  green  pigment  ELdded.    That  prevent  decaly.    Branches  should  always  "be  re- 

moved, "by  the  way  close  to  the  trunk,  so  that  dead  stu'bs  are  not  left  projecting 
from  the  living  trunks  or  "branches. 

The  most  essential  point  in  connection  with  the  pruning  of  all  ornanental  trees 
and  shruhs  is  that  the  natural  shape  and  growth  hahit  of  the  plant  be  in  no  way 
impaired.  It  is  poor  practice  to  prune  shrubs  'by  cutting  hack  all  of  the  branches 
for  a  foot  or  more  so  that  a  stiff  round  top  results.  Remove  the  old  wood  down  to 
the  ground.  But  allow  the  young  wood  to  remain  intact  with  the  upwight  or  arching 
habit  that  is  characteristic  of  it. 

Well,  those  are  Mr^  Lumsden's  main  DO'S  and  DON'TS  about  pruning.    Now,  in  th6 
minute  or  so  remaining.  I  Wc.rt  to  o->,y  just  a  few  wordsabout  winter  protection  for 
both  trees  and  shrubs.     We  hiA  a  pretty  hard  winter  here  last  year,  and  sorae  of  us 
were  cau^i:t  napping. 

Some  trees  and  shrubs,  you  ::now,  need  protection  |gom  strong  winds  and  heavy 
snows.     They'll  be"  loss  liable  to  injury  if  you'll  guy/with  wire  or  rope  in  threo 
diroctions  to  stokos  drivon  in  the  ground.     But  if  you  do  use  these  supports  its 
a  good  idea  to  use  n  covering  to  prevent  injury  to  the  br.rk  from  constr^.nt  friction. 
I've  found  that  a  short  section  of  an  old  garden  hose  works  pretty  well. 

Then,  you  iTiay  want  to  grow  shrubs  which  aren't  hardy.     W.R.B.  recomiiiends 
several  methods  of  giving  them  protection.    A  light  wood  or  wire  frame  can  be 
placed  around  each  plant.    ArA  leaves  or  straw  are  placed  inside.  Evergreen 
branches  may  be  placed  aroun-'.  ihe  plants  and  held  by  tying  vath  cord  or  wire. 

Other  shrubs  can  be  given  the  same  treatment  afforded  tender  rose  bushes.  Lift 
out  the  entire  plant  in  the  fall  and  bu?y  it  in  light,  well  drained  soil  below 
the  frost  line  until  next  spring.     Still  another  method  is  to  grow  shrubs  in  large 
wooden  tubs,  moving  the  'tubs,  to  a  well-protected  place  during  the  winter. 

Here's  one  point  that  W.E.  B.  emphasizes  particularly.     It  is  essential  that 
plants  go  into  the  winter  with  adequate  moisture  in  the  soil  about  their  roots. 
Evergreens  especially  need  this  moisture.     If  rainfall  is  deficient  during  the 
fall  and  soil  is  dry,  its  a  good  plan  to  give  all  trees  and  shrubs  a  number  of 
thorough  waterings  before  theground  freezes.     The  water  should  be  apolied  slowly. 
Then  most  of  it  seeps  deep  into  the  soil  rather  than  running  off. 

Well,  I  see  that  my  time's  up.     If  you're  interested  in  fall  roses  be  sure  and 
tune  in  next  week.     I've  asked  W.R.B.  to  give  me  some  timely  pointers. 

AMOUUCEMEHT;    Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  finished  his  fourth  week  on  the  air  with 
a  talk  on  his  favorite  subject,  trees  and  shrubs.     If  you  have  any  questions  don't 
hesitate  to  write  to  him  in  care  of  this  station.     He'll  see  that  they're  answer- 
ed by  men  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  cooperating  with  Station   

in  presenting  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  program. 
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AITIJOUi'ICSl.iElTT ;     In  accord  with  his  proruise  last  week        o-To-'nlT^-fnK^-y^--|o,n-o  ^nar.  c-nrne  j 
information  for  today's  Primer  for  Tomi  Farmers  on  the  riglit  ways  of  caring 
for  roses  this  fall.    He  again  "brings  his  material  to  you  direct  from  a 
specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agricult"U-re,  another  of  W.R.B.'s  friends. 
I  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  something  of  an  expert  on  roses  himself. 
But  his  natural  modesty,  I  suppose,  forbids  his  giving  you  any  indication  of 
that.    Anyway,  you  can  be  sure  that  what  he  tells  you  today  is  both  so'ond  and 
up-to-date.     Go  ahead,  Neighbor. 


**** 


Tliat  introduction  gives  me  a  desire  to  blush  furiously.     It  isn't 
natural  modesty,  lir.  Announcer,  that  keeps  me  from  broadcasting  my  own 
opinions  about  caring  for  roses.     Its  merely  the  common  sense  that  Mrs.  T. 
says  I  DO  show  flashes  of  occasionally.     Its  true  that  I've  GROWN  roses  for 
15  years.    But  what  I  know  about  the  science  of  growing  them,  still  wouldn't 
fill  a  very  large  volume. 

So  I  was  delighted,  and  relieved,  the  other  day  when  Yf.R.B.  told  me 
that  F.L,  liulford,  landscape  gardening  specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, was  coming  out  to  visit  him.    Mr.  Mulford,  you  know,  is  the  author  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  750,  entitled  "Roses  for  the  Home."    I've  always  used 
that  bulletin  as  a  sort  of  textbook. 

After  talking  with  Mr.  Mulford  I  really  feel  I  have  something  worth- 
while to  tell  you.    One  of  the  first  things  I  asked  him  about  was  pruning. 
I^ve  found  that  the  kinds  of  roses  used  chiefly  for  cut  flowers  do  much 
better  when  excess  growth  is  removed  before  winter  comes.    With  such  classes 
of  roses  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Teas,  pruning  reduces  the  top 
so  that  the  wind  has  less  chance  to  whip  the  plants  about  and  loosen  the 
roots  in  the  soil. 

North  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  cut-flower  roses  need  more  or  less 
protection,  and  the  farther  north  the  greater  the  amount  of  protection.  The 
best  protection,  Mr.  Mulford  says,  is  earth.    A  mo^und  of  earth  12  inches  or 
more  high  is  ideal  in  a  reasonably  moderate  climate.     In  more  severe  climates 
the  moutLds  of  earth  can  be  covered  with  straw^^  manure,  cornstalks,  leaves, 
and  so  forth.    Boards,  wire  netting,  or  a  covering  of  evergreen  boughs  will 
hold  leaves  or  similar  light  materials  in  place. 

In  VERY  cold  regions  Mr.  Mulford  suggested  that  the  litter  be  held  in 
place  by  a  fence  of  boards  2  feet  high,  or  a  little  higher,  on  each  side 
of  the  rose  bed.     Then,  fix  a  roof  over  the  litter  to  keep  it  dry.    Dry  mater- 
ial is  a  much  more  effective  protection  against  penetration  of  cold  than  wet 
material. 
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Clim"binff  roses  also  need  protection  in  most  of  the  region  north  of  ITev/ 
York  City^  Indianapolis  and  Omaha.     Sometimes  a  wrapping  with  straw  and  burlap 
is  sufficient^  but  where  it's  very  cold  evc3n  more  -protection  is  necessary. 
The  most  effective  way  is  to  loosen  the  vines  from  their  support,  lay  them,  on 
the  ground  and  cover  them  with  earth;    Then  litter  can  be  rjlaced  over  the 
earth  covering, 

I  also  made  it  a  point  to  ask  Mr,  Mulford  about  fall  transplanting, 
which  is  usually  more  successf'^l  than  spring  transplanting  south  of  the  Hew 
York- Indianapolis-Omaha  line.    He  told  me  that  for  a  considerable  distance 
south  of  this  northern  limit  a  winter  mulch  around  newly-planted  roses  is 
desirable,  even,  he  said  in  those  sections  where  protection  of  established 
rose  bushes  is  not  necessary. 

V/ell-grown  two-year-old  bushes,  he  recommended,  are  usually  best  for 
planting,.    Smaller  ones  take  special  care  for  a  year,  and  they  don't  bloom 
satisfactorily  until  the  second  season.    As  a  rule,  too,  bushes  more  than 
two  years  old  have  no  special  advantage  over  the  well-grown  tv/o-year  old  size.. 

I  gathered  from  Mr,  Mulford' s  remarks  that  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  plants  are  grown  on  their  own  roots  or  are  grafted.     Grafted  plants 
may  be  a  little  more  vigorous  the  first  two  or  three  years.    But  they  need 
constant  watching  to  see  that  the  stock  on  which  the  grafting  operation  was 
performed  doesn't  send  out  suckers  which  rob  the  top  of  nourishment.  Eventually, 
plants  on  their  ov/n  roots  will  probably  produce  blooms  of  en-ual  number  and 
quality.    And  they  don't  need  to  be  watched  continimlly  to  avoid  shoots  coming 
from  the  roots. 

Here's  a  point  Mr.  Mulford  emphasized.    Roots  of  rose  bushes  must  be 
kept  moist  from  time  of  digging  until  they're  reset.     Otherwise  the  plants 
will  be  injured,  and  they  are  liable  to  die.     This  is  why  it's  important  to 
pack  plants  v»-ell  for  shipping  in  moisture-holding  material,  and  then  to  reset 
them  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival.     If  it  i sn ' t  possible  to  reset  them 
at  once,  it's  well  to  unpack  them,  put  the  roots  in  soil,  and  keep  them  watered 
until  planting  time.     In  this  so-called  "heeling-in"  process,  it's  necessary 
that  the  roots  be  in  contact  with  the  soil.    But  it  isn't  essential  that  they 
be  carefully  placed  as  in  the  final  planting, 

K"ow  about  planting.    Here  are  Mr.  Mulford' s  recommendations.  First, 
holes  should  be  of  s'officient  size  to  take  the  roots  without  bending  them  back, 
and  deep  enough  to  set  the  plants  deeper  than  they  grew  before.    Plants  having 
their  ovm  roots  are  set  slightly  deeper,  and  grafted  or  budded  plants  from 
3  to  4  inches  deeper.    Roots  o^oght  to  be  spread  out  in  their  natural  position. 
And  they  need  rich  earth  firmed  about  them,    Naturally,  planting  shouldn't 
be  done  when  the  soil  is  so  wet  as  to  be  pasty  and  sticky.     S'ach  soil  puddles 
and  becomes  bricklike,  if  sufficiently  tramped  about  the  roots. 

Mr,  Mulford  recommends  that  at  least  half  the  top  be  trimmed  off  at 
planting  time,  and  he  advises  removal  of  more  wood  in  the  spring.     This  severe 
pruning  enables  roots  to  become  well  established  in  the  soil  before  there  is 
sufficient  top  to  make  undue  demands  for  moisture. 
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As  to  fertilizers,  he  told  me  that  dairy  barn  or  cattle  manure  is  the  very 
"best  for  roses;  that  if  it  can  oe  uSed  as  part  of  the  mulch  and  then  worVed 
into  the  soil,  it  serves  a  double  purpose.    And  that  a  fall  application  of 
manure  on  -soil  where  there  is  not  excessive  wash  is  always  beneficial. 

Anticipating  that  some  of  you  plant  roses  along  with  other  shrabbery, 
I  put  in  a  question  about  them,  too.    These  species  don't  require  any  special 
attention,  except  that  old  shoots  may  be  removed  sometime  during  the  winter. 
Protection  isn't  given  then.    Sugosa  roses,  the  ones  that  have  such  attra,ctive 
hips  or  "rose  apples"  following  their  flowers,  should  not  be  pruned  until  these 
drop  or  become  unattractive. 

7Cien  I  brought  up  the  perennial  question  of  rose  varieties  Mr.  Iluliord 
■smiled,    IThat  question  has  just  about  as  many  different  answers  as  there  are 
people.    But  he  did  give  me  some  general  information  that  may  be  suggestive. 

Por  planting  among  shrubbery,  for  instance,  Rosa  rugosa  and  the  native 
wild  roses,  toj^ether  with  that  new  early-flowering  yellow  rose,  Rosa  h'ogonis, 
are  amon;^-  the  best.    Rosa  hiogonis,  you  know,  is  completely  covered  v/ith  single 
yellow  flowers  a  month  before  we  usually  begin  to  think  about  roses.  It 
flov/ers  only  once,  in  the  season  hov/ever,    Rosa  rugosa  and  most  of  its  hybrids 
bloom  aL-nost  continuously  during  the  summer,  and  many  of  them  bear  attractive 
hips  that  stay  on  most  of  the  winter. 

Practically  all  of  the  climbers  are  satisfactory,  except  that  Grirnson 
Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins  mildew  badly  in  some  localities, 

Now,  turning  to  roses  for  cutting,  which  you're  probably  most  interested 
in,  Mr,  liulford  pointed  out  that  most  of  them  are  attractive  in  flower.  But 
that  many  kinds,  especially  among  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  are  tender,  poor 
bloomers  and  weak  growers.    Only  about  one  kind  in  10  is  satisfactory  for  more 
than  a  few  years,  particularly  in  the  latutude  of  Washington,  Cincinnati  and 
St,  Louis. 

In  the  northern  sections  only  hybrid  Perpetuals  are  sufficiently  hardy, 
Amang  the  freest  flowering  ones  are  the  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Countess  of 
Roseberry,  Mrs.  R.O.  Sharman  Crawford,  Pius  IX,  IDugene  Purst,  and  Vme  Bertha 
Fontaine. 

Mr,  Mulford  sliowed  me  that  Department  of  Agriculture  list  of  36  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  that  have  grown  and  bloomed  well  in  the  region  south  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Springfield,  111.    Among  the  pink  roses  on  this  list 
are  Radiance,  La  Tosca,  l.irs.  Wakefield,    Christie-Miller,  and  lime.  Caroline 
Testout.    And  here  are  a  few  other  color  suggestions:  red — Red  Radiance, 
Laurent  Carle,  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz;  white — the  'Thite  Killarney,  'white  Cochot, 

and  Kai serin  Augusta  Victoria;  pale-yellow  and  copper  colored  Isabella  Sprunt, 

Mrs.  A.R.  ^;/addell,  and  Marquies  de  Querhoent. 

Tliat^s  finis  for  today.    Next  Wednesday  I'm  going  to  talk  about  small 
fruits.    W.R.B,  has  promised  to  give  me  some  tips. 

^  ^  3|C  9{C  9fc  ijc 

AM0U1TC3I.-IMT;    Neighbor  Thompson,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hulford,  seems  to 
have  covered  the  subject  of  roses  pretty  thoroughly.     If  you  want  detailed  in- 
formation- though,  write  for  that  bulletin  on  "Roses  for  the  Home."  Its 
Farmers    Bulletin  No,  750,    Address  your  requests  to  Neighbor  Thompson  at 
Station  ,  or  to  the  United  States  Deii^artment  of  Agriculture, 
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Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes. 

AI::T0u:TCE:3ITT;    ITeighoor  Thonpson,  who  is  brin^jing  you  the  PRIIiSE  FOB.  TOiTIT  ?ASIvP 

SH3  frcr:;  Station  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  goi^-s 

talh  today  aoout  fall  care  of  s;r^ll  fruits.    ITo  matter  how  carefully  you've  cared 
for  strawberries,  raspoerries,  hlackherries  and  other  fruits  during  the  growing 
season,  there's  always  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  before  they're  ready  for 
winter,    ITow,  Mr.  Thompson,  wiiat  have  you  learned  about  getting  small  fruits  in 
shape  for  the  winter  months, 

^  ^ 

.411  I  know,  as  I've  confessed  "oefore,  as  what  I  learn  from  my  neighbors,  I 
went  to  '7.H.B.  for  tips  on  today's  subject.    Aiid,  boiled  down  to  outline  form, 
here's  what  he  told  me: 

"Don't  fail  to  look  over  your  snail  fruit  x.'lantings,  ar.d  to  do  any  work  that 
may  be  required  this  fall.  And,  if  you  haven't  a  plentiful  supply  of  small  fruit 
on  your  ;^lace  already,  better  arrange  to  plant  them  this  fall  or  next  spring," 

Those  are  his  recommendations  in  a  nutshell.    As  to  details,  an  inspection 
of  my  plantings  reminded  him  of  plenty.     V7e  were  looking  over  my  raspberries, 
"In  the  first  place,"  he  remarked,  "fall  is  the  time  to  clean  up  all  this  trash 
and  these  weeds  in  yoi_r  small  fruit.    And,  also,  to  clean  -up  hedge  rows  and  fence 
raws  in  order  to  kil^  insects  and  diseases  that  ma.y  be  wintering  over  ir.  neglect- 
ed spots." 

"You'd  better  do  that  now  pretty  soon,"  he  concluded. 

"All  right,"  I  promised.  "That's  point  ITo.  1.     what  next?" 

Then  he  exphasized  the  importance  of  ha'.irig  small  fruit  plants  enter  the 
winter  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  their  roots.     In  sections  where  raafall  is 
light,  or  where/er  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  have  been  ^^xtremely  dry,  he 
s-uggested  that  it's  a  mighty  good  idea  to  give  small  fruit-.-  plants  a  thorough 
irrigation. 

"Many  people, "  he  went  on,  "don't  realize  the  inJ-;.rious  effect  of  lack  f»f 
moist-are  during  winter.    And  this  lack  is  apt  to  be  especially  injurious  where 
there  are  long  periods  in  which  the  gro-ond  isn't  ^^o^/ered  with  snow. 

"Injury  can  usually  be  avoided  by  mulching,  however.     I'd  stiggest  that  you 
use  mamore,  straw,  or  almost  ajiy  other  material  that  will  cover  the  ground  around 
the  plants,  retain  moisture,  and  protect  the  plants  from  freezing  injury.  A 
manure  mulch  is  to  be  preferred,  except  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  since  it  also 
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is  a  valuacLe  fertilizer." 

"Point  I'To.  2  is  a  mulch,"  I  agreed.  "Go  siriead.    Let's  have  IIo.  3." 

"^.Tell,   if  you  want  to  put  in  cu.rrants  or  gooseoerries  I'd  suggest  that  you 
do  it  now.    ?all  is  ".sually  the  "best  time  to  plant  these  fruits  in  most  sections. 
Hed  raspberries  may  he  planted  in  the  fall  provided  you  can  get  stock  so  that  it 
Can  he  set  3  or  4  weeks  hefore  the  ground  freezes  and  provided,  f-jirther,   that  the 
groua.id  is  usually  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter.     In  the  iTorth  strawberries 
may  he  planted  in  the  fall  if  done  at  least  4  to  6  weeks  hefore  freezing  weather 
sets  in;  otherwise  planting  should  he  done  in  the  spring.     In  the  South,  of 
course,  strawberry  planting  can  oe  dme  at  almost  any  time  during  the  winter, 

"In  addition  to  m-alching,  hy  the  way,  fall- set  ^olants  should  have  soil 
packed  thoroughly  around  their  roots.     In  setting  such  plants  as  currants,  hlack- 
herries,  and  raspberries  don't  be  afraid  to  tramp  the  soil  firirily.     If  it  happens 
to  be  e:^;tremely  wet  postpone  the  setting  until  it  dries. 

"The  only  restrictions  to  keep  in  m.tjnd  in  planting  small  fruits  are  tl':Ose 
of  adaptability  of  soil  and  climatic  c>^nditions.    Except,  in  the  case  of  goose- 
berries and  currants.     In  regions  where  Thi te  pines  are  gvovm.  and  where  the  white 
blister  rust  is  prevalent,  growing  them  i?  prohibited. 

"Tl'je  common  red  raspberry  f"arnishes      good  example  of  climatic  limitation. 
It  won't  grow  in  the  Southern  states,    Eowevor,  there  is  a  new  variety — the  Van 
Fleet — -that  grows  as  far  south  as  Florida.    Apparently  it  is  adapted  to  that  part 
of  the  country  from  Maryland  south  to  northern  Florida  and  west  to  southern 
Missouri  and  east  Texas  and  it^^  succeeding  in  the  hot  interior  valleys  of 
California. " 

I  asked  W.R.B.  about  winter  protection,  too. 

He  said  that  wh-r.^  raspberry  and  blackberry  car.es  ere  apt  to  kill  dLiring 
the  winter  it's  ofvai  desirable  to  bank  some    dne  boughs,  corn  fodder  or  similar 
material  around  them.     Or,  a  more  common  method  is  to  lay  the  cane    down  and 
cover  them.     Soil  is  the  best  covering.     But  you  have  to  "ds  careful  thr.t  you 
don't  brealc  the  canes  in  bonding  them  down  and  banlcing  the  soil  over  them.  First 
says  W.  R.  B.,  bank  6  or  8  inches  of  soil  around  the  base  of  the  plants.     Then, ^ 
by  gently  bending  the  canes,  add  more  soil  until  thoy  are  entirely  covered.  This 
^y  require  a  ridge  of  earth  over  the  row  of  berries  10  to  12  inches  in  height. 

In  most  p'^.aces,  my  neighbor-expert  told  me,  it's  a  good  plan  to  remove  the 
old  canes  that  bore  last  season's  crop.    But  not  in  such  cold  sections  as  the 
Dakotas  and  Montana  where  the  old  canes  gi^'e  some  protection  to  the  new  ones  dur- 
ing the  winter.    And  not  usually  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest,  where  it's  been  found 
that  less  winter-killing  occurs  if  the  old  canes  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
spring. 

Turning  to  strawberries,  W.  H.  B.  advised  that  the  first  thing  I'd  better  dc 
was  to  see  if  my  bed  needed  thinning  out.     Waen  strawberries  are  grow?a  on  rich 
soil  they  frequently  form  too  many  plants.     Six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  matted 
rows  us^'oally  gives  the  heaviest  crops. 


"In  the  North,  he  continued,  "strawberries  need  a  heavy  mulch  of  soraw,  pre? 
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ers^cl:/  aoout  the  time  that  the  ground  first  freezes.     This  irralch  should  "oe 
heaviest  "between  the  rows,  hut  it  mav  "be  spread  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  OVER 
the  rows.    Manure  isn't  satisfactory  for  mulchir^  strawberries,   since  it  packs 
heavy  and  carries  large  n-umhers  of  weed  seeds.     Clean  straw  or  marsh  hay  are  the 
"best  m-jlching  materials. 

"In  the  ^outh,  of  course,  strawlDerries  aren't  m-jlched  for  some  time  yet* 
Florida  growers  put  on  a  muLch  of  pine  straw  or  needles  in  the  early  winter  to 
keep  the  "berries  clean.    But  in  most  of  the  SQ-u_th  the  mulch  can  "'oe  a-plied  alm.ost 
any  time  during  the  winter.     It  is  scattered  rather  heavily  "between  rows  and  work- 
ed among  the  plants  either  with  a  ra-'Ce  or  "by  hand. 

Many  southern  gro'.vers  ma;;,'  "ce  interested  in  trying  the  new  "Blakemore"  stravr- 
berry  which  W.R.B.  told  me  ahout.    Like  the  Van  Fleet  rasp"berry,  it  is  adapted  to 
growing  tliroughout  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  region.     It  is  a  standard  crop  berf- 
sui table  for  home  use  and  for  marketing,  and  it's  especially  good  for  preserving. 

There* s  a  new  dew"berry  for  the  South  too — the  Young  dewberr;/.     It  has  great 
promise  for  the  whole  Southern  country.     And,  also,  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

As  far  as  devfberries  are  concerned  they  require  very  little  attention  in  the 
fall,  except  in  sections  where  the  plant r\nter-kill.     Covering  with  earth  is 
the  best  protection,  according  to  W.R.B.    B^it  it  is  better  to  wait  ^jntil  leaves 
have  fallen  ani  steias  have  become  fairly  well  ripened  "before  putting  on  the  cover- 
ing.   Four  to  six  inches  of  soil  srioveled  or  plowed  over  the  dewberry  vines  is 
generally  sufficient  to  prevent  winter-killing o 

Grape  vines  don't  need  much  attention,  either.     It's  a  good  plan,  tho-ogh, 
TT.R.E.  pointed  out  ,  to  go  over  the  supports  this  fall  and  renew  any  posts  that 
aref.vealc  or  that  have  rotted  off  at  the  groirid.    And,  also,  to  string  new  wires 
wherever  necessary.    And  it  won't  do  any  harm,  to  ariply  a  m^.ure  mulch  this  fall. 
Then,  later  on,  of  co-orse,  the  grapes  will  need  to  be  pruned  and  tied. 

W.  R.  B,  says  ih-au  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  in  some  sections,  at 
least,  it  pays  to  f ^-i  ^.ilize  strawberries  dm-ing  the  fall.    And  it  always  pays  to 
apply  r^-ore  and  fei-tilizer  in  fitting  the  ground  for  planting. 

Now,  ST:5)pose  some  of  your  small  fruit  plantings  are  more  or  less  ran  out  and 
not  doing  as  well  as  they  should — as  some  of  m.ine  are.     Y/.R.B,  says  we'd  better 
plan  to  make  new  plantings  either  this  fall  or  early  next  spring.    Here  are  a  few 
of  his  stiggestions:  ^Select  a  rew  location  if  possible,  plow  or  spade  the  land 
deeply,  manure  and  fertilize  it  heavily.     One  very  important  point  is  to  get  dis- 
ease-free planx.^.     This  is  partic-olarly  essential  in  the  cases  of  raspberries, 
blackberries,  a-id  strawberries. 

You  MY  select  plants  from  yo'or  old  plantings.     If  they  are  more  or  less  dis- 
eased it  will  generally  pay  you  to  get  new  plants  from  some  nursery  where  plants 
are  grown  "under  inspection  and  are  as  near  disease  free  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
them. 

And  now — goodbye  until  next  week.     If  you  raise  chickens  I  may  have  some  tipr 
for  you  then.    My  subject  vyill  be  back-yard  pcoltry  raising. 
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AinTGUITC3MBITT:    ITeightor  Thoropson  I'as  just  "been  "brcsuicasting  soiT:e  tips  on  care  of 

sira,ll  fruits  this  fall.     If  vou  noxit  any  further  information,  or  if  you  want  to 

ask  any  questions,.  Trrite  to  him  in  care  of  Station  . 


■z^-p     PRIMER  FOR  10\m  FAmilZRS  V/ednesday,  OctnlDer  30.,  I929 

NOT  ;0R  PUBLIOATIOn 

S'.oeakin^u;  Time;     9  minutes 

ANHOUUCMMT;     In  today's  PRIi/iER  FOR  TOM  JARiVIERS  IJeitjh'bor  Thompson  is 
going  to  talk  atout  I'axsing  poultry  in  the;  "back  yard.     Mr.  Thompson  at  one 
time  made  quite  a  name  for  himself  as  an  amateur  poultry  "breeder.  Since 
he's  taken  on  so  many  other  duties  to  occupy  his  spare  time,  such  as  taking- 
care  of  flower  gardens  and  shrubbery  and  f.  forth,  he's  given  U"p  his  ex- 
periments in  breeding.     But  he  still  raises  enough  poultry  to  keep  his  table 
supplied  with  eggs  and  chicken.     I'm  sure  you'll  find  some  good  tips  In 
what  he  has  to  say. 

One  of  the  best  turns  Mrs.  T.  ever  did  me  was  t''  win  '^ut,  as  usual, 
in  her  argument  that  we  ought  to  raise  some  poultry.  For  ab^ut  five  years 
my  chief  recreation  wa?  puttering  aro-'j.nd  with  a  small  breeding  flock.  And 
I'll  confess  that  oneof  the  big  moments  of  my  life  was  when  the  judge  gave 
one  of  my  PENS  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  district  fair. 

Besides  the  fun  I  got  out  of  it,   of  course,  we  saved  some  money. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  keeping  chickens.     You  always  have  fresh 
eggs,  and  you  can  have  chicken  most  any  time  you  want  it.     You  have  a  way 
of  utilizing  kitchen  and  garden  waste  product?-.    And  p'^ultry  also  make  quite  a 
source  of  fertilizer  for  both  garden  and  lawn. 

The  first  question,  I  suppose,  that  occurs  to  anyone  thinlcing  ab'^ut 
■   keeping  poultry  is  "vrnat  breed  shall  I  select?"    I  took  a  tip  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  started  with  a  general  purp'^se  breed.  That 
is,  a  breed  that  furnishes  both  eggs  and  meat.     Barred  ?lj^Tn~iuth  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  i,ood  examples,  and  the  most  common  ones. 

If  :/0u're  interested  mainly  in  breeding,  there  are  a  number  of 
breeds  that  will  raalce  interesting  studies.     The  best  plan,  I'd  suggest', 
is  to  write  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  information  on  them. 

\7hen  I  was  in  Washingi:on  for  a  few  days  last  summer  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  associate  poultry  husbandman  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Department's 
work  with  poultry.     With  this  radio  talk  in  mind  I'  asked  him  a  nunber  of 
leading  questions  bearing  on  the  main  points  of  successful  back-yard  poultry 
raising. 

My  own  experience  has  convinced  me  that  a  point  that  cannot  be  0"VER- 
emphasized  is  that  of  sanitation.    And  that's  the  point  that  Mr.  Lee 
stressed  in  our  conversation.     Sanitation  is  parti.cularly  important  in 
raising  poultry  successfully  in  the  back  yard  because  of  the  very  limited 
area  involved.     It's  important  f^r  both  young  ch3.cks  ?nd  older  fowls. 
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Ivlr.  Lee  suggested  that,  if  possitle,  the  land  sot  aside  f^r 
poultry  "be  divided  into  two  /ardp.     Then  these  yards  Can  De  -alternated,  v/ith 
the  vacant  '^ne  soy/n  t-^  rome  quicl:-gr owing  grain  crop.     Another  way  is  to 
move  the  young  chicks  to  different  parts  of  y^ur  yard,  including  the  garden 
and  lawn.     And,  if  the  area    s  to'-'  sr.all  to  ce  divided,  the  yard  should  at 
least  oe  stirred  up  several  times  during  the  season  t'"-  keep  it  sweet  and 
free  from  contamination. 

As  far  as  the  house  is  concerned  the  main  thiiig  is  to  keep  it  clean. 
And  of  course  free  from^  mites  and  lice.     For  mites  Mr.  Lee  recommends  spray- 
ing the  ho-ase  with  engine  oil  or  kerosene.     And  the  best  thing  for  "body 
lice,  he  says  is  t'^  treat  "che  hens  with  sodium  fluoride. 

Personally  I've  never  '.-ad  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  disease  in 
my  flock.     And  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out  that  if  stock  is  carefully  selected  and 
properly  housed  and  if  sanitary  measures  are  practiced  there  SHODLDN'T  be 
much  trouble  in  a  small  flock.     Care,   of  course,  must  be  taken  -0  remove 
at  once  an;^^  fowl  showing  signs  of  disease. 

Eow  about  housing  the  back- yard  flock?    'tVell,       .  Lee  says  that  thu 
main  points  here  ar^he  simple  ones  of  comfort,  light,  and  ventilation. 
It's  essential  to  health  that  poultry  houses  "be  well  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated.   And,  of  course,  they  should  be  located  where  the  land  is  well  drained. 
In  practically  all  parts  of  the  country  poultry  houses  face  toward  the  south. 
The  exceptions  are  ^n  some  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast  where  they  are  faced 
away  from  the  prevailing  winds. 

For  small  flocks  ivir.  Lee  recorruaends  that  four  to  five  square  feet 
of  floor  space  be  allowed  per  hen — four  for  light  breeds  and  five  for  the  hea- 
vier ones.     He  suggests  that  a  shed-roof  type  of  house,  at  least  12  feet 
deep,  makes  a  desirable  home  for  a  small  flock.     In  houses  less  than  12 
feet  deep  it's  hard  to  keep  the  hens  comfortable  in  cold  weather,  with  the 
openings  in  front. 

He  told  me  that  nov^adays  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  keeping 
hens  for  egg  production  where  they  are  confined  to  the  house  and  v.here  no 
outside  yards  are  used.     In  this  case  it  is  essential  that  openings  be 
arranged  so  that  hens  get  direct  sunlight.     G-lass  substitutes  sh-rald  be 
used  for  the  windows.    And  additional  vitamins  are  usually  supplied  by  feed- 
ing cod-liver  oil  in  the  rati'^n. 

N^w  ab'^ut  feeding,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  point  we're  especially 
interested  in.     Most  back5'"ard  poultry  keepers,  like  myself,  usu.ally  find 
it  simpler  to  bu;y-  commercial  mixed  feeds.     Mr.  Lee's  main  suggestion  here 
is  that  you  want  to  be  sure  to  get  the  best  quality  feed.    He  also  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  feeding  both  a  mash  and  a  scratch  feed.     The  mash  is  the 
high-protein  feed,  you  know,  which  makes  the  eggs,  and  it's  necessary  for 
high  production.     So  it  should  be  kept  before  hens  and  growing  chicks  all  the 
time. 

Other  feeds  that  it's  essential  to  keep  available  at  all  times  are 
grit  and  oyster  shell.     Some  green  stuff,  such  as  lawn  clippings  and  waste 
garden  products  add  to  the  ration. 
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Kitchen  ?craps  make  an  excellent  addition  to  the  poultry  ration;  But 
they  should  he  fed  in  a  trough  or  pan  so  that  they  won't  he  scattered  on  the 
ground.    And  all  that  isn't  consumed  should  he  cleaned  up.     Kitchen  scraps 
that  are  allowed  to  deca;>'  in  the  yard  may  result  in  sickness  in  the  flock. 

I've  had  some  experience  in  hreedir>g  po^Jiltry  and  raising  chickens  in 
my  yard.     I  tried  it  for  three  years  with  rather  indifferent  success.  So 
I  asked  Mr.  Lee  ahout  th^at.    He  replied  that  in  general  he'd  advise  against 
it.     The  limited  area  in  the  hack  yard  makes  conditions  unfavorahle  for 
the  raising  of  chickens.     He  recommended  that  it's  usually  more  satisfactory 
to  "buy  pullets  in  the  fall.     ?air  results  may  he  secured  oy  huying  day-old 
chicks  in  the  spring. 

There's  one  other  important  thing  t-^  do  this  fall.     Th^t  is,  if  you 
have  neighoors  who  might  object  to  the  use  of  THEIR  yards  hy  YOUR  chickens. 
Clip  the  flight  feathers.     Clipping  these  feathers  on  one  wing  of  all  hirds 
in  the  fall  will  keep  theai  from  flying  over  fences.    And  you  should  repeat 
this  for  the  older  hens  in  the  early  v/inter  after  they've  completed  their 
molt. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  say  something  about  keeping  a  breeding  flock  of 
exhibition  poultry.     And  I  will  be  glad  to  get  you  ariy  further  information 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  if  you'll  let  me  know  what  yoni  want. 

Next  week's  program  is  going  to  be  a  sort  of  miscellaneoas  affair. 
I'm  calling  it  "Fall  ',7ork  Around  the  House."    W.R.B.   suggested  the  title 
so  I 'm  relying  on  him  for  most  of  the  ideas  too.    And  Mrs.  T.  will  undoubted- 
ly make  a  lot  of  excellent  suggestions  on  TEAT  subject  before  next  Wednesday. 

ANiro'UITCElviEI'iT :     If  you  want  further  information  on  neighbor  Thompson's  talk  tod^' 

write  to  him  in  care  of  STATIOIT  .     Or  write  direct  to  the  Department  of 

Agriculture.     He'll  be  back  again  next  V/ednesday  at  this  same  hour  for  his 
seventh  talk  in  the  PFJI.^ER  FOR  T017N  FARIv[ER  series. 


